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EDITED BY ROBERT SMITH. ists were driven to new shifts and devices, A | law tribunal. Then came in the law of na- 
Scala sectional consultation or caucus, as | am in- | ture—and climate, soil, and the adaptation of 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. formed, was held on the evening preceding the | the country to slave labour, were to fix the 
aT No, 50, NORTH FOURTH STREET, UP STAIRS, day on which the Srlect Commitiee of eight , boundary between freedom and slavery ; and, 
PHILADELPHIA. was moved in the Senate. The known opin- lastly, the whole subject was left open and 
—— ions of a majority of that committee—their | unsettled for thesubsequent action of Congress. 


Price two dollars per annum, payable in advance. | open opposition to the policy of engrafling the | Was it not, sir, an admirable and ingenious 
George W. Thytor-haviog, oneal his station as | great feature of the Ordinance of 1787 upon |‘ compromise 7 It settled the question, and 
agent to“The Friend,” BENJAMIN H. WARDER he recently acquired territories, made it cer- | yet left it open! The Supreme Court was to 
aa eppointed to act in that capacity for the | jq:n eae po mg the interests of sla- | decide whether slavery could or could not le- 
Big ood . | ery would govern their counsels. |gally exist in these territories, and yet the 
tap an teen at omemaneeey, “Sir, | regarded this new bantling—this slaveholder was allowed to appropriate such 
addressed to the Editor. child bora in the | dog days’—over whose parts to himself as he deemed adapted to slave 
- : | sudden death Mr. Ritchie seems the principal,| labour. Such a scheme was unworthy of 
if not the only mourner, as a fraud both upon | support from any quarter. We can submit to 
Speech of David Wilmot. |the people of the North and of the South. It} be voted down, although it is hard when the 
Extracts from the Speech of David Wilmot, 'had no stamp of manliness about it, but was a | blow comes from Northern men ; but we can- 
of Penn., on the Restriction of Slavery in pore effort to evade and dodge the question. | not consent to be cheated. We want no pal- 
the New Territeriee.. Balivered in the.U..|. hy not meet this subject as men, and settle tering upon this subject. When it is settled, 
S. House of Representatives, August 3rd, | it upon a basis that all shall understand?) we wish to know how and upon what terms 
1848. Chis new scheme, 80 happily defeated, settled | the settlement is made. If free soil is to be 
nothing. Certain it is, that one party or the | surrendered, we wish to know the extent of 
ther would have been grossly deceived. Had | the surrender—the limits where slavery is to 
“On the 6th of March, 1820, an act was) it passed, the fallacious hope would have been | cease its aggréssions. 
passed ‘to authorize the people of Missouri to | held out to the North that slavery was exclud-| “I am fully satisfied, in my own mind, that 
form a constitution and State Government, and ‘ed, while at the South it would have been un- | this ingenious device, not of settlement, but to 
for the admigsion of such State into the Union | derstood that the whole country was open to | avoid a settlement, gave up the entire Territo- 
on an equal footing with the original States, | that institution. The speech of the honour- | ries of California and New Mexico to slavery. 
and to prohibit slavery in certain Territo-| able chairman of the Committee of Eight [Mr.|'There was nothing in the bill to obstruct the 
ries.’ Clayton] upon the introduction of the bill to | slaveholder in his declared purpose to overrun 
“* By the 8th section of that act it was pro-| the Senate, is as extraordinary as are all the | these countries with his slaves. Congress im- 
vided, ‘that in all that territory ceded by | other circumstances connected with its history. | posed no restraint ; and the people themselves, 
France to the United States, under the name} After stating the nature of the Government | however much opposed to slavery, were ex- 
of Louisiana, which lies north of thirty-six de-| provided for California and New Mexico, he | pressly prohibited from raising their voice 
grees and thirty minutes north latitude, not| goes on to say : |against it. The idea of a judicial decision that 
included within the limits of the State contem-| “ * Thus placing that question [slavery] be-| should be effectual for the protection of those 
plated by this act, slavery and involuntary | yond the power of the Territorial Legislature, | distant territories was shamefully deceptive. I 
servitude, otherwise than in the punishment of | and resting the right to introduce or prohibit | am fully satisfied that no case would ever have 
crimes whereof the party shall have been duly | slavery in those two territories on the Consti- | been brought before the Supreme Court ; and 
convicted, shall be, and the same is hereby, | tion, as the same shall be expounded by the | if one had been, before a decision was obtain- 
forever prohibited.’ Judges, with the right of appeal to the Supreme | ed, slavery would have fixed itself so firmly 
“ This act, as also the Ordinance of 1787, | Court of the United States. It was thought,| upon the soil, that its removal would have 
actually abolished slavery—a thing we do not| by this means, that Congress would avoid the | been impossible. Slavery never yet went into 
now propose to do. Slavery existed in parts | decision of this distracting question, leaving it| a country under the authority of previous law. 
of the North-west Territory, and in Louisiana} to. be settled by the silent operation of the | The law of slavery is the law of violence and 
the law of slavery at the time of the cesssion | Constitution itself; and that in case Congress | aggression, How came slavery in Texas? It 
from France covered the entire territory, from | should refuse to touch the subject, the country | found its way there in violation of law, just as 
the Gulf of Mexico to the parallel of the forty-| would be slaveholding only where, by the law | it will find its way to the Pacific, unless the 
ninth degree of north latitude, and west to the | of nature, slave labour was effective, and free | power of this government is interposed to pre- 
Rocky Mountains. ‘The Missouri compromise | labour could not maintain itself. On the other | vent it. This, sir, is a great public and poli- 
was in harmony with the settled policy of our | hand, in case Congress should hereafter choose | tical question. Its settlement belongs to the 
Government. It restricted and narrowed the |to adopt the compromise of 36 deg. 30 min.,| People, and not to the Courts, The Supreme 
limits of slavery. ‘The arrangement that} or any other rule of settlement, it will be free | Court have already decided that we have au- 
should extend its limits and enlarge its boun-/|to act as to its wisdom and patriotism shall | thority over the subject; let us do our duty, 
daries would possess none of the features or | seem fit.’ and not seek to shuffle off the responsibility 
characteristics of the Missouri compromise.| ‘Such, sir, is, in part, the statement of the|upon others. We know whether slavery 
This project, however, has for the present} character of this new ‘compromise,’ as_ given | ought or ought not to overrun these lerritories, 
been abandoned. It sought its object by means | by the chairman who reported it to the Sen-| and let us declare directly either that it may 
too direct and too easily understood. The|ate. Truly it was a most clear and satisfac-| or that it may not. : 
masses of the free States had condemned it in| tory settlement of this ‘distracting question!’| “ Extend slavery to the Pacific Ocean, and 
advance. It was well ascertained that it could | As a purely legal question, it was to be finally | it insures the ultimate subjugation of the whole 
not pass this House, and hence the Extension-| put to rest by the adjudication of our highest | southern half of this continent to its dominion, 








(Concluded from page 403.) 
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Jt effects a barrier, over which free emigration | plant it in our territories would be to diffuse, south, in which the Pimos graze their cattle ; 


cannot pass. It effectually cuts off the free} not to increase the evil. 


It is a law of popu- | and along the whole day’s march were remains 


States from all continuity. with Mexico, and} lation, that races and nations increase in pro-|of zequias, pottery, and other evidences of a 
secures to slavery an easy and certain advance | portion to the means of human subsistence— | once densely populated country. About the 
to the Sgquth. Such a compromise would be | to the extent they occupy of fertile and produc-|time of the noon halt, a large pile, which 


the certain triumph of Slavery, and the last} tive soil. i 
struggle of Freedom. It would give to the| half the population of two, If you double the 
slave interest an ascendency in this Republic | productive territory of a State, it is certain 


One square mile will sustain only | seemed the work of human hands, was seen 


to the left. It was the remains of a three- 
story mud house, 60 feet square, pierced for 


for’all coming time. There is one way, and| that, in time, its population will be doubled. doors and windows, The walls were four feet 
but one, in which this controversy should be} As you extend the area over which the slave | thick, and formed by layers of mud two feet 


settled, Do right. 
alone. We make no encroachments upon|tion are their numbers sure to increase. 
slavery—we will submit to none. 


Leave the soil of freedom | population are to spread, just in that propor- | thick. 


Stanly made an elaborate sketch of 


In |every part; for it was no doubt built by the 
Let the| the old and thickly settled countries of the| same race that bad once so thickly peopled 


boundaries of Slavery and Freedom stand as| world, population is stationary or on the de- | this territory, and left behind the ruins. 


they are. This is the compromise we offer—| crease, while in new and sparsely populated 
it is just and fair, and all that should be re-/| regions, other circumstances being favourable, 
quired at our hands.” | it is rapidly increasing. ‘There is no increase 

Sir, I will not be forced in a direction con-| of slaves in Cuba, although it is well known 
trary to my principles. I know the fearful| that the foreign slave trade is carried on to a 
odds that are against me in this struggle—the | considerable extent with that Island. The 
overshadowing power of an institution that di-| reason is apparent. There is no room for 
rects the action of this government, controls| them to spread, and the market is fully sup- 
its patronage, wields the organization of the} plied with labourers. Slaves are like any 
republican party, and tears down and builds| other stock, of which merchandize is made. 
up at pleasure. I know the chances are a| Widen the market for their sale, and you 
hundred to one, that | must go down in this| stimulate the production. Increase their va- 
unequal contest. Be it so, 1 had rather sink | ue, and you prolong the years of their bond- 
into the deepest obscurity, with my integrity|age. The extension of slavery, and the in- 
and reputation unsullied, than purchase dis- | crease of slaves, are identical and inseparable 
tinction at the sacrifice of my self-respect, and | —one and the same thing. 
the good opinion of all honourable men. But, | and effect of this policy upon white labour of 
sir, | have faith in the moral power of a good| which | especially complain. It gives up to 
cause. There is another day coming; and, | the cupidity of the slaveholder, and to the un- 
in the language of an able and eloquent states- | productive tillage of his human cattle, that 
man of France, ‘1am willing to place my! which of right belongs to free labour, and 
bark upon the highest promontory, and await| which is necessary for the support and happi- 
the rising of the waters,’ ” ness of our own race and people, It brings 

*‘ With the issue clear and distinct, unem- | dishonour and degradation upon the poor white 
barrassed by party machinery, | am fully per- | man, who is brought in clase contact with ghe 
suaded that the State of Penn and of Franklin | servile labour of the black. It mars his man- 
would never give her voice in favour of the| hood. It destroys his self-respect and dignity 
extension of slavery over soil now free. When|of character. He feels a sense of humiliation, 
she pronounces her true verdict, it will be! when he looks up to the vast distance between 
unanimous in favour of freedom. She will! himself and the lordly planter, in the shadow 
never dishonour the name of her founder, that | of whose aristocratic possessions he lives an 
man of justice and peace. She will remain| inferior, if not a dependent. He lives in the 
faithful to her principles, and to the memory | midst of a social system, made up of lords and 
of her noble sons. She has placed upon an vassals ; and if he cannot rise to the condition 
enduring record her solemn judgment against | of the former, he must sink to a level with the 
slavery, and it will remain there, unreversed | latter, 
forever.” 

* Sir, who are we, and in what age do we| 
live? We area free and Christian people— . 
living im the middle of the nineteenth century The Civilized Indians of California, 
with the Bible in our hands—familiar with its 


; ; , 

: oe ‘ ca | We copy from the National Intelligencer 
ate its obligations, and its terrible sanc-| 14, following highly interesting account of the 
ions. 


Is it not a reproach that we should sit| p; 4 Mari : ; 
; ; imos and Maricopas—agricultural tribes re- 
here debating a question of Freedom or Slave-| siding on the banks of the Rio Gila, in Cali- 


ry? Not of the abolition of slavery, but of ite fornia—among the mouldering ruins of Aztec 
propagation and extension. We have obtain-| iwns, It is taken from one of the public 


ed, after an expensive war, from our weaker| gocuments of the last session of Congress. 
neighbour, a fair and fertile portion of her ter- 


ritory. Itis free from negro slavery, and it 
becomes a desperate and a doubtful struggle, 
whether we can preserve it free or not. Is it 
not a national shame and reproach? 1 would 
as soon vote for the revival of the foreign 
slave trade, as for any law planting slavery 
upon territories now free. 

“‘ There is no force in the argument, so of- 
ten presented, that the extension of slavery 
does not add to the number of slaves—that to 

















For ** The Friend.” 


“ November 10.—The valley on the south- 
ern side of the Gila still grows wider. Away 
off in that direction, the peaks of the Sonora 
mountains just peep above the horizon. On 
the north side of the river, and a few miles 
from it, runs.a low chain of serrated hills. 


| 
| 


‘We made a long and careful search for 
some specimens of household furniture, or im- 
plements of art, but nothing was found except 
the corn-grinder, always met with among the 
ruins and on the plains. The marine-shell, 
cut into various ornaments, was also found 
here, which showed that these people either 
came from the sea-coast or trafficked there. 
No traces of hewn timber were discovered ; 
on the contrary, the sleepers of the ground 
floor were round and unhewn. They were 
burnt out of their seats in the wall to the depth 
of six inches. The whole interior of the house 
had been burnt out, and the walls much de- 
faced. What was left bore marks of having 


It is the influence | been glazed, and on the wall in the north 


room of the second story were traced hiero- 
giyphics. 

‘“* Where we encamped, eight or nine miles 
from the Pimos village, we met a Maricopa 
Indian looking for his cattle. The frank, con- 
fident manner in which he approached us, was 
in strange contrast with that of the suspicious 
Apache. Soon six or eight of the Pimos came 
in at fullspeed, Their object was to ascertain 
who we were, and what we wanted. They 
told us the fresh trail we saw up the river was 
that of their people, sent to watch the move- 
ments of their enemies, the Apaches. Being 
young, they became much alarmed on seeing 
us, and returned to the town, giving the alarm 
that a large body of Apaches were approach- 
ing. 

“Their joy was unaffected at seeing we 
were Americans, and not Apaches. The chief 
of the guard at once dispatched news to his 
chief of the result of his reconnoissance. The 
town was nine miles distant, yet in three hours 
our camp was filled with Pimos loaded with 
corn, beans, honey, and zandias, (water- 
melons.) A brisk trade was at once opened. 
This was my observing night; but the crowd 
of Indians was great, antl the passing and re- 
passing at full speed so continuous, that | got 
an indifferent set of observations. 

“The camp of my party was pitched on 
the side nearest the town, and we saw the first 
of these people, and their mode of approach. 
It was perfectly frank and unsuspicious. Many 
would leave their packs in our camp, and be 
absent for hours, theft seeming to be unknown 
among them. With the mounted guard, which 
first visited us, was a man on foot, and he ap- 
peared to keep pace with the fleetest horse. 


Near our encampment a corresponding range | He was a little out of breath when he reached 
draws in from the southeast, giving the river|us, but soon recovering, told us he was the 
a bend to the north. At the base of this chain | interpreter to Juan Antonio Llunas, chief of 
is a long meadow, reaching for many miles| the Pimos. 


. . . . . . . - 
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* November 11.—Leaving the column, a |tered into a very small space, filled with differ. 


few of us struck to the north side of the river, lent tongues and nations, ‘The trade went 
guided by my loquacieus friend, the interpre | merrily on, and the conclusion of each bargain | 
ter, to visit the ruins of another Casa Monte- | was announced by a grunt and a joke, some- 
zuma. . . . times at the expense of the quartermaster, but 
«The casa was in complete ruins, one pile | oftener at that of the Pimos. 
of broken pottery and foundation-stone of the! “ November 12.—We procured a sufficiency | 
black basalt, making a mound about ten feet | of corn, wheat and beans, from the Pimos, but | 
above the ground. ‘The outline of the ground ‘only two or three bullocks, and neither horses | 
plan was distinct enough. nor mules, They have but few cattle, which | 
“ We found the description of pottery the |are used io tillage, and apparently all steers, 
same as ever; and among the ruins the same | procured from the Mexicans. Their horses | 
sea-shell; one worked ifto ornaments; also,|and mules were not plenty, and those they 
a large bead, an inch and a quarter in length, | possessed were he extravagantly high. 
of bluish marble, exquisitely turned. One dashing young fellow, with ivory teeth 
* We secured to-day our long sought bird, |and flowing hair, was seen coming into our 
the inhabitant of the mezquite, indigo-blue|camp, at full speed, on a wild unruly horse, | 
plumage, with top-knot and long tail. Its|that flew from side to side as he approached, | 
wings, when spread, showing a white ellipse. | alarmed at the novel apparition of our people. | 
Turning from the ruins towards the Pimos | The Maricopa, for he was of that tribe, was | 
village, we urged our guide to go fast, as we| without saddle or stirrups, and balanced him- 
wished to see as much of his people as the day |self to the right and left with such ease and | 
would permit. He was on foot, but led at a| grace as to appear part of his horse. He suc- | 
pace which kept our mules in a trot. | ceeded in bringing his fiery nag into the heart 
** We came in at the back of the settlementjof the camp. He was immediately offered a | 
of Pimos Indians, and found our troops en- | very advantageous trade by some young offi- | 
camped in a cornfield, from which the grain|cer. He stretched himself on his horse's | 
had been gathered. We were at once im-| neck, caressed it tenderly, at the same time | 
pressed with the beauty, order, and disposition | shutting his eyes, meaning thereby that no | 
of the arrangements for irrigating and drain | offer could tempt him to part with his charger. | 
ing the land. Corn, wheat, and totton, are| ‘“ The General gave a letter to Governor | 
the crops of this peaceful and intelligent race | Liunas, stating he was a good man, and di- 
of people. All the crops have been gathered | recting all United States troops that might pass | 
in, and the stubbles show they have been lux- ‘in his rear to respect his excellency, his peo- 
uriant. ‘The cotton has been picked and stack- | ple, and their property, Several broken down | 
ed for drying on the tops of sheds. ‘The fields | mules were left with him to recruit, for the 








. 4if 
rage, it quenches thirst, and is very nutritious. 
Their molasses, put up in large jars, hermeti- 
cally sealed, of which they had quantities) is 
expressed from the fruit of the pitahaya. 

** A woman was seated on the ground under 
the shade of one of the cotton sheds. Her 
left leg was tucked under her seat, and her 
foot turned sole upwards ; between her big toe 
and the next was a spindle about eighteen 
inches long, with a single fly of four or six 
inches. Ever and anon she gaveit a twist in 
a dexterdus manner, and at its end was drawn 
a coarse cottom thread. This was their spin- 
ning jenny. Led on by this primitive display, 
1 asked for their loom by pointing to the thread 
and then to the blanket girded about the wo- 
man’s loins. A fellow, stretched in the dust 
sunning himself, rose up leisurely, and untied 
a bundle which | had supposed to be a bow 
and arrows. This little package, with four 
stakes in the ground, was the loom. He 
stretched his cloth, and commenced the process 
of weaving. 

** We travelled fifteen and a half miies, and 
encamped on the dividing ground between the 
Pimos and Maricopas. For the whole distance 
we passed through cultivated grounds, over a 
luxuriantly rich soil. ‘The plain appeared to 
extend in every direction fifleen or twenty 
miles, except in one place about five miles be- 
fore reaching camp, where a low chain of hills 





| comes in from the southeast, and terminates 


some miles from the river. The bed of the 
Gila, opposite the village, is said to be dry, the 
whole water being drawn off by the zequias 
of the Pimos for irrigation ; but their ditches 





are sub-divided by ridges of earth into rect-| benefit of Cooke's battalion, as it passed along. | are larger than is necessary for this purpose, 
angles of about 200 by 100 feet, for the con-| ‘To us it was a rare sight to be thrown in and the water which is not used returns to the 
venience of irrigating. The fences are of|the midst of a large nation of what is termed | bed of the river with little apparent diminution 
sticks, wattled with willow and mezquite, and | wild Indians, surpassing many of the Christian | in its volume. 
in this particular set an example of economy nations in agriculture, little behind them in the| ‘A great deal of the land is cultivated, but 
in agriculture worthy to be followed by the / useful arts, and immeasurably before them in | there is still a vast portion within the level of 
Mexicans, who never use fences at all. ‘The! honesty and virtue. During the whole of yes-|the Gila that is yet to be put under tillage. 
houses of the people are mere sheds, thatched} terday our camp was full of men, women and | The population of the Pimos and Maricopas 
with willow and cornstalks. \children, who sauntered amongst our packs/ together is estimated variously at from three 
“With the exception of the chief, Antonio | unwatched, and not a single instance of theft|to ten thousand, ‘The first is evidently too 
Llunas, who was clad in cast-off Mexican! was reported. low. 
toggery, the dress of the men consisted of a} ‘I rode leisurely in the rear, through the; ‘ This peaceful and industrious race are in 
cotton serape of domestic manufacture, and ajthatched huts of the Pimos; each abode con- | possession of a beautiful and fertile basin. 
breech cloth. Their hair was very long, and! sists of a dome shaped wicker-work, about six | Living remote from the civilized world, they 


clubbed up. The women wore nothing but | feet high, and from twenty to fifty feet in dia- | 
the serape pinned about the loins, after the | meter, thatched with straw or cornstalks, In| 
fashion of Persico’s Indian women, on the | front is usually a large arbor, on top of which 
east side of the Capitol, though not quite so|is piled the cotton in the pod for drying. 
low. **In the houses were stowed water-melons, 
“The camp was soon filled with men,| pumpkins, beans, corn, and wheat, the three | 
women and children, each with a basket of | last articles generally in large baskets ; some- 
corn, frijolés, or meal for traffic. Many had|times the corn was in baskets covered with | 
jars of the molaases expressed from the fruit | earth, and placed on the tops of the domes. 
of the pitahaya. Beads, red cloth, white raed be few chickens and dogs were seen, but no | 
mestic, and blankets, were the articles de. | other domestic animals, except horses, mules, 
manded in exchange. Major Swords, who had|and oxen. Their implements of husbandry 
charge of the trading duty, pitched a tempora- | were the axe, (of steel,) wooden hoes, shovels | 
ry awning under which to conduct the busi-|and harrows. ‘The soil is so easily pulverized | 


are seldom visited by whites, and then only by 
those in distress, to whom they generously 
furnish horses and food. Aguardiente (bran- 
dy) is known among their chief men only, and 


ithe abuse of this and the vices which it eotails 


are yet unknown. 

‘* They are without other religion than a be- 
li¢f in one great and over-ruling Spirit. 

“ Their peaceful disposition is not the result 
of incapacity for war, for they are at all times 
enabled to meet and vanquish the Apaches in 
battle ; and when we passed they had just re- 
turned from an expedition in the Apache coun- 
try, to revenge some thefts and other outrages, 





ness, which had scarcely commenced before | as to make the plough unnecessary. | with eleven scalps and thirteen prisoners. The 
this place formed a perfect menagerie, into| Several acquaintances formed in our camp | prisoners are sold as slaves to the Mexicans. 

which crowded, with eager eyes, Pimos, Mari-| yesterday were recognized, and they received “The Maricopas occupy that part of the 
copas, Mexicans, French, Dutch, English, and! me cordially, made signs to dismount, and,| basin lying between camp 97 and the mouth 
Americans. As I passed on to take a peep at| when [ did so, offered water-melons and pinole. | of the Salt river; and all that has been said 
the scene, naked arms, hands, and legs pro-|Pinole is the heart of Indian corn, baked, | of the Pimos is applicable to them. Phey live 
truded from the awning. Inside there was|ground up, and mixed with sugar. When |in cordial amity, and their habits, agriculture, 
no room for bodies, but many heads had clus- Gissolved in water, it affords a delicious beve- | religion, and manufactures, are the same. In 








stature they are taller; their noses are more 
aquiline, and they have a much readier man- 
ner of speaking and acting. I noticed that 
most of the interpreters of the Pimos were of 
this tribe, and also the men we met with in the 
spy-guard. Though fewer in number, they 
appear to be superior in intelligence and per- 
sonal appearance. 

“Don Jose Messio is their governor, and, 
like the governor of the Pimos, holds his office 
by the appointment of the Mexican governor 
of Califoruia, The people have no choice in 
the selection. Both these Indians are respect- 
able looking old men, and seem to be really 
worthy of the trust reposed in them.” 


Selected for ‘‘ The Friend.” 
GIVE NOT THY TIME TO TEARS. 


Give not thy time to tears, 


Why should the being of a moment weep? 
Yet but a few short years, 


And in the silent grave thy grief shall sleep. 


Life is a barren shore, 


But soon the friendly bark of Death shall come, 
To waft thy spirit o’er 


To the bright verge of thy eternal home. 


Yet but a few short years, 


A few short years perhaps with clouds o’ercast, 
And all thy griefs and fears, 
Will be to thee as creatures of the past. 


Give not thy time to tears, 


Why should the being of a moment weep? 
Yet but a few short years, 


And in the silent grave thy woes shall sleep. 


Youth is soon past and gone, 
And manhood’s fleeting days are quickly told. 
And e’en when age comes on, 


Even latest age comes early to the old. 


Many in childhood die, 


Many in youth the world of shadows view, 
Many in manhood fly, 
But those who live till wintry age—how few! 


Oh, then, serenely wait, 

The days of sorrow cannot last thee long— 
And soon thy present state, 

Will be but the remembrance of a song. 


Give not thy time to tears, 

Why should the being of a moment weep? 
Yet but a few short years, 

And in deep silence thou shalt sweetly sleep. 


For ** The Friend.” 
Thomas Scattergood and his Times. 


(Continued from page 404.) 


Peter Yarnall in exercising his gift in the 
ministry was wont to be very slow in delivery 
when he first began tospeak. Soon however, 
his manner became animated, his articulation 
rapid, and as the whole energy of his soul 
seemed to breathe forth for the good of others, 
and the Divine blessing was with him, his la- 
bours were powerfully awakening, particular. 
ly to the young, who were wandering afar'| 
from the fold of peace. For such his soul! 
yearned, with earnest longings to gather them| 
back to the Lord Jesus Christ, to bring the | 
prodigals from feeding on the swine husks of | 
self-indulgence, to partaking of the fatted calf of | 
Divine acceptance. Ob! how he could tell of 
mercy to prodigals !—an allusion thereto scem- 


| 
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ed to call up the deepest energies of his feelings. 


He had not forgotten when being himself far 
off from his Father’s house, yet looking there, 
—longing for acceptance, if it might be as a 
hired servant,—the Father himself had beheld 
him,—had drawn nigh to bim,—had caused his 
rags to be taken from him,—clothed him with 
the best robe,—made him welcome as a son be- 
loved, and caused the househeld to rejoice over 
him, as one that having been dead, was alive 
again,— having been lost was now found, 

His style of expression was elevated, his 
manner emphatic, and he had a peculiar ease 
and felicity in expressing his thoughts. When 
he arose and commenced speaking, he stood 
nearly perfectly still, but as his delivery gain- 
ed strength and force, as his earnest exercises 
began to find fitting language,—his whole body 
seemed to partake of the ardency of his feel- 
ings, and his gesticulations became frequent 
and animated. 

We are told that being on a visit in Jersey 
in the year 1791, the exercise of his mind was 
very great, so that before rising to address the 
assembly, the perspiration started as freely 
from him as from a mower in the harvest-field. 
This was in part occasioned by the close and 
searching testimony given him to deliver. As 
he stood up he said, and we can well imagine 
the deep solemnity and awe which covered 
him as the words came slowly forth,—* It is 
a cloudy time, both inwardly and outwardly. 
Clouds of thick darkness have spread them- 
selves.” From this he proceeded to lay open 
the deficiencies of those present, in a ‘ power- 
ful and searching manner,’ so as to draw the 
acknowledgment from some, “ this is going to 
the bottom of things.” Such was Peter Yar- 

jnall’s usual manner. Loving, affectionate, 
courteous, yet faithful to his Lord’s bidding, 
and careful to sew no pillows under armholes. 

In 1793, Peter Yarnall paid a religious visit 
to New England. Afier attending New York 
Yearly Meeting, he was on the 4th of Sixth 
month at a meeting with the Indians.on Long 

|Island, at their settlement, five miles from 
Southampton. He says, “ Their two minis- 
| ters, Paul and Peter John, were present with 
|us ; and we visited many of them in their wig- 
}wams, ‘There are some pretty young people 
jamong them, and some tender old people. 
| Peter John is near eighty years of age. 

“In the evening, had a meeting at South- 


;ampton, where the people were solid and| 


quiet. I lodged at the house of one Rogers, a 
| kind-hearted man, of an enlarged mind. We 
| had a religious opportunity with his family on 

the 5th, when he desired liberty to call in some 
of his neighbours, which was acceptable—and 
after a good meeting with them, we took an 
affectionate leave, and moved on to East 

Hampton, where we appointed a meeting, to 
be held on the evening of the same day. 

“We also sent a messenger to appoint a 
meeting for us at Montauk, with the Indians, 
to whom | addressed a letter. 
was accordingly held at the time proposed, in 
their academy. ‘There was a large number 
present, especially of the young people. The 
subject of silent worship was opened, and | was 
led, in Gospel love, to labour to impress their 
minds with the necessity of becoming more 


e * 
>. 


weighty and reverent, when they meet for that 
solemn purpose, | thought I never beheld 
more beautiful countenances at any meeting, 
than appeared among the youth. My heart 
was deeply concerned that the Lord's presence 
and power might be with us; which, | humbly 
trust, was mercifully granted, and some of 
them were much tendered. 

‘‘ Sixth of the month and Fourth of the week, 
we thought best of moving toward the second 
Indian settlement, by the way of Amaganset ; 
and accordingly, had a meeting with the Indi- 
ans there, but not so early in the day as we 
desired, by reason of the difficulty of the road 
to their'settlement. I opened to them the doc- 
trines of the Christian religion, and they were 
solid and attentive. As we apprehended we 
felt the life withdrawing from the meeting, we 
attempted breaking it up; but the people 
appeared unwilling to move, so | took my seat 
again, with the ‘other Friends, and a solemn 
covering prevailing, | was drawn forth in sup- 
plication for the poor natives of the land,—and 
I had to intercede for them, that their minds 
might become enlightened, and that they might 
be preserved from the ravages of war. In 
this exercise, | believe access was granted to 
the Fountain of all good. Afierward the In- 
dian minister appeared, expressing his unity 
and satisfaction with the doctrine communi- 
cated, in a feeling manner, and that it was his 
belief we ought all to live agreeable to the pre- 
cepts of the Gospel, or to the revelation of the 
Divine principle within us, by which alone 
true peace can be witnessed. After some con- 
ference with them, we parted affectionately, 
and’ returned to Amaganset, where we had 
appointed a:meeting, which was held in silence 
to my inward satisfaction: but not without 
complaint on the part of some who were col- 
lected there, whom | endeavoured to convince 
of the propriety thereof.” 

Richard Jordan used to relate an_ inter- 
esting account of a man of note in England 
who was convinced of the Truth, in an oppor- 

| tunity wherein not a word was spoken. The 

man was a captain in the navy, and was in 
expectation of receiving an admiral’s commis- 
sion. He had fallen in company with Richard 
Jordan and some other Friends, and on their 
setting down to talk, a solemn silence camdé 
over them. In this silence, the inward power 
and effectual ministration of Truth so reached 
his soul, that he burst into tears,—the doctrines 
of the Gospel were unfolded to him in their 
fulness, and he laid down all his weapons of 
war, 

We have heard it said that an individual 
arguing with a Friend against silent meetings, 
and the impossibility of enduring them, de- 
clared, “That silent meetings would kill the 
Devil.” “ That,” said the Friend, “ is just 
what we want.” 

Peter Yarnall thus continues his journal : 

“Seventh of the month we proceeded to 


This meeting | East Hampton to another meeting which I ap- 


pointed there, at eleven o’clock, but we found 
the time was not altogether suited to the con- 
venience of the people; yet I hope it was a 
good meeting. A proposal was made to us 
to hold a meeting in the evening, and not feel- 
ing my mind wholly relieved, | felt willing to 
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encourage it; and we accordingly had another | “Still,” he says, “the goodness of an ever-| was taught in partaking of the bread of adver- 
meeting there at seven o'clock ; which | be-| watchful Providence followed me with such sity and the water of affliction, until the light 
lieve, was the largest meeting we had on the | powerful convictions, that at night [ was afraid again appeared, which nominal prolessors are 
east end of the island: and although I wae! to close my eyes for sleep, lest | should not alraid of; but he was enabled to rejoice in and 
silent therein, my mind was much relieved | awake until ushered into a world of spirits ;— to walk in the light of the Lord. 
through secret, hidden exercise. [| heard no! and although at these seasons, resolutions were) ‘Then he says, “I felt love to flow, not only 
complaint respecting it, and the people appear- | formed to alter my course of life, alas! they to my friends, but to all mankind.” This was 
ed very affectionate.” were not deep enough to withstand the femp- the “ love of God shed abroad in his heart, by 
It is related that an individual residing near| tations of the enemy. ‘Thus | continued sin- the Holy Ghost, that was given him.” It was 
Richard Jordan, had heard of his powerful} ning, and repenting, again and again, until | without dissimulation,—not a mere outside 
preaching, and (elt a great desire to hear him. | felt but little of the reproofs of instruction.” show of courtesy, and complaisance, which 
He attended a Friends’ meeting ona First-day,| This is one, among the cloud of evidence, leads to flattery and adulation; for he was 
but Richard, though present, was silent. He) that true religion is not learned as a science ; ‘‘ fully confirmed that God was no respecter 
tried it again and again, and still no ministry | that man possesses no power to forsake sin, of persons, but in every nation, he that fear- 
was heard. Concluding that Richard must|and to obtain Divine approbation when he eth him and worketh righteousness, is accept- 
preach at the week-day meetings, he tried them) pleases; that it is the Grace of God, that ed with him.” His faith did not consist in a 
with no better success ; but at last he began to| brings under terror for sin, and that by con- mere assent to the truths of the Gospel; it 
feel what these meetings were for,—his heart} tinuing to resist it, the reproofs which it has was a faith that produced works, and he * felt 
was opened to perceive the beauty and excel-| administered may be almost obliterated.— an engagement of mind to call unto others, to 
lency of silent waiting and inward spiritual |“ About the 28th year of my age,” he conti-|come, taste, and see for themselves, that the 
worship, and then, the seals were taken off the| nues, “ the visitations of redeeming love were Lord is good.” His was a religion of tast- 
lips of the minister. ‘ This,” said William| again mercifully renewed, in such a manner,|ing and seeing for himself, of the things of 
Williams, “was Richard Jordan’s way of) that J saw the way in which | was walking the kingdom; so that he became like a good 


making a convert.” would lead me down to the chambers of death. scribe, well instructed by Christ in the myste- 
(‘To be continued.) Earnest then were my cries to the God and ries and [ruits of the Spirit, and was enabled by 

Father of all our sure mercies, that he would) Him who keeps the key, to bring forth things 

aii tte Hein be pleased to afford me strength to withstand | new and old, out of the treasury. His friends 

the temptations that assailed me, as on every | who well knew him say, that “ being entrusted 

ENOCH DORLAND. hand.” Nothing could give him this sight of| with a gift in the ministry, he was careful to 


The recent perusal of the testimony con-| his condition, and the fearful consequences of move therein with greut circumspection, with 
cerning our beloved friend, Enoch Dorland, | continuing in sin, but the Saviour himself, by | an eye single to the pointings of Truth, cau- 
of Oswego, New York, deceased, revived the | the quickening virtue of his Spirit. The day tious not to move till the lilting up of the cloud 
impressions which were made by the counte-| of the Lord, that burns internally as an oven,)from off the tabernacle, nor without the imme- 
nance and grave deportment of that dignified | had come upon him, and he felt its consuming! diate influence of that baptizing power, which 
servant of Christ. We might suppose, from| fire. \alone can rightly qualify for the communica- 
observing his diffident and solid manner, that} “‘ At this time, my trials being unknown but tion of Gospel truths. And by abiding in 
he could with propriety have adopted. the lan-|to God and my own soul, the Lord moved) humility and watchful dependdnce, he expe- 
guage of the primitive Christians, ““ We have | upon the heart of that faithful handmaid and rienced a growth, and became an able minis- 
renounced the hidden things of dishonesty ;| minister of Christ, Mary Griffin, to make me ter, sound in word and doctrine ;” and he was 
not walking in craftiness, nor handling the} 4 visit in the love of the Gospel, and having |‘ enabled to discern the states of individuals, 
Word of God deceitfully ; but, by manifesta-| an opportunity in my family, her words were and to minister to them in demonstration of the 
tion of the Truth, commending ourselves to| \ike dew upon the withering plant. Then the| Spirit.” A blessed thing it would be, if this 
every man’s conscience in the sight of God.” | language of my soul was, ‘ Give me bread to}could be truly said of all those who have suc- 
He appeared to be of the upright seed, that} eat, and raiment to put on, and | will follow) ceeded that valuable man in the station of min- 
have no secret plans, no party schemes, nor| Thee.’ Afier this, | was favoured to make a | isters. 
any motive to action in the church, but what| stand, to attend meetings, change my dress,| ‘‘ He was very serviceable in the discipline 
springs from the Truth; the honour of which, and forsake my former companions. Yet for of the Church, and often concerned to exhort 
and not of any man, they constantly seek to| the trial of my faith, this comfortable state of Friends to adhere to the peculiar testimonies 
promote. Like their blessed Master, such can} my mind was of short duration; for such a of the Society, as respects plainness of dress, 
say, ‘“‘ None of my works have I done im se-/| state of poverty ensued, that | was afraid to language and deportment, and the general ob- 
cret ;”"—and where this stern integrity exists, | go to meeting, and dared not stay at home ;—|servance of Christian simplicity and modera- 
the carriage and acis of such, commend them! during which time I often strewed my tears. tion, in the use of temporal things, his own 
to the consciences of beholders, by the evi-| At length a little light appeared ; then did example corresponding therewith.” He ap- 
dence that they proceed from the Truth, and| my soul rejoice, and fervent were my desires peared to be of the class of old-fashioned 
are performed as in the sight of the Searcher | that | might press forward towards the mark Quakers, similar to William Edmundson ; and 
of hearts. Their very countenance, as well| for the prize of the high calling of God in such as he was, who did not lightly esteem the 
as spirit, inspire confidence; and those of| Christ Jesus.” When he was prepared by the | Christian testimonies of Friends, nor wish to 
their own age safely take sweet counsel with | baptism of the Holy Spirit to make covenant, | have them frittered away by mingling with 
them—and the young men and the children | he saw in that light which never deceives, that | strangers, to devour their strength and they 
sincerely love and respect them, as fathers| he must come to a stand against his evil prac-| not know it, as many have since done, and are 
in the Truth. tices, to attend religious meetings, and also to now doing. Accordingly, “in advanced age, 
Although he received a religious education | put on a plain dress. One was as much re-| he was deeply exercised on account of the in- 
from his parents, yet he says in a manuscript} quired of him as any other; and had he not troduction into the Society of Friends, of views 
which he left, “ As I grew in years, the evil | yielded to all that the Lord called him to, he|and sentiments, which were incompatible with 
propensity in me grew strong, so that neither | never would have become the substantial, con- |the fundamental doctrines of Christianity, and 
the guarded care of my parents, nor the re-| sistent Friend, and pillar in the Church of|concerned to bear a steady and firm tes- 
proofs of instruction, did restrain me from! Christ, He was then deprived of that com-|timony against such innovations.” 
associating with company which was unprofit- | fortable state, for the trial of his faith and love| Perhaps there is nothing in the history of 
able and vain.” An ungrateful return for their| to God, to see whether he would lust after the this servant of the Lord, that we may dwell 
pious care; yet how much further he might| pleasures of sin. But he kept the faith which | upon with more satisfaction, than that his light 
have deviated, had he not been favoured with| Christ is the author of, and strewed his tears,|burned brightly to the end; that he not only 
such parents, it would be difficult to determine. | mourning the absence of his Beloved. He/ran well for a time, but finished*his course 
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with joy; thereby leaving the testimony to 'God; if so, then must we receive from Christ,| Elizabeth Fry’s was an unusual and splendid 
those who follow, that Divine Grace, if ad-|God’s great oracle, what we are to minister. | career, useful to mankind, and her name will 
hered to, is sufficient to carry all safely through, | And if we are to minister what we receive, be associated in history with those of Howard, 


to his praise and glory, who began the work of then not what we study, collect, and beat out | and Clarkson and Wilberforce. 


regeneration ia their hearts. 


But she oc- 


of our own brains, for that is not the mind of \cupied a false position, in being a minister 


A short time before his death, in a solemn Christ, but our own imaginations, and this will /and leader in the Society of Friends; and it 
opportunity in a friend’s family, afier the not profit the people.”—Primitive Christianity | is that false position that our controversy is 


Quarterly Meeting, a female friend said, “ that | Revived, chap. x. § 2. 


, 


jagainst. Thinking as she thought, she should 


there were some present who would ere long} Such is and must for ever be the character | have avoided, if she placed any value upon 


sleep with Jesus ;’ 


and, in a very impressive | of true Gospel ministry. And it is only as | consistency of conduct, a close union with, or 


manner, he repeated the words of Simeon—/ ministers thus preach and pray, ministering | at least, a prominent station in, any religious 


“ Lord, now lettest Thou thy servant depart ia | what they receive as the Spirit gives them ut- | society. 


peace.” He returned home in usual health ; | terance, and not fashioning their sermons ac- 


attended his Monthly Meeting, in which it was| cording to a pattern of their own choice, stu- 
evident that his concern for his Friends, and | dying and selecting thei own modes of expres- 
the cause of righteousness was unabated; and) sion, that their preaching and praying can 
continued in usual health, having a strong con- | avail anything. 
stitution, until the-morning of the 31st of 8th! “] do not like,” says Elizabeth Fry, in an- 
month, 1834, when he arose from his bed ear-| other place, “the habit of that mysterious, 
lier than usual, complained of some pain in his| ambiguous mode of expression, in which 
breast, soon returned to his bed, and in a few! Friends at times clothe their observations and 
minutes quietly departed, in the 8ist year of) their ministry.” IL. p. 13. 
his age. Those peculiarities of language which she 
Thus ended the pilgrimage of this dear) here styles ambiguous and mysterious, and 
Friend—we have no doubt in peace with his| which she seeks to drive into disuse, are the 
Heavenly Father ;—and may it be consistent! very expressions in which, as the Spirit gave 


Exeter Hall was the only place of 
meeting, whose terms of union were wide 
enough to admit all with whom she felt fellow- 
ship—whose creed, being simply a world-em- 
bracing philanthropy, could satisfy her ardent 
sympathies for suffering humanity, by waging 
incessant war against injustice, oppression and 
ignorance, throughout the world—the further 
off, the fiercer. 

She was, in truth, more closely united in 
taste, sentiment and feeling, to that group of 
| evangelical churchmen and philanthropists, so 
happily pourtraved in the Edinburgh Review, 
as ‘the men of Clapham,” than to any of her 
own Religious Society. The friends to whom 





with the Lord’s will, to prepare many more|them utterance, the baptized servants of the | she was bound the most closely, were men of 


such as he was, to stand as judges and coun- | Lord unfolded the deep mysteries of the King- 
sellors in his Church, mournful as is the! dom to the people. They are sanctioned by 
state of the Society, in many places, where it|the authority of Scripture; they have been in 
may be said, How has the gold become dim, | use among us from the origin of the Society, 
and the most fine gold changed, and many who| and no one will now seek to discredit them, 
ought to be as the precious sons of Zion, are| who does not secretly, if not openly, distrust 
little better than earthen pitchers ! the doctrines of which they form the just and 
P. | appropriate exposition. 

They may seem ambiguous—they may be 
mysterious to the dweller in the outer court; 
but there is no amnbiguity, and no mysticism, 
in them to him “who knows the sufficiency 
and glorious privilege of inward and spiritual 

That Elizabeth Fry sought to free herself| teachings. And most certainly,” adds Isaac 
from what Dr. Ash terms “ an undue deference | Penington, “as men grow in grace, and know 
to the views and modes of expression adopted | the anointing of the Word in themselves, the 
by our early Friends,” is apparent from seve- | dispensation will be less in words (though in 
ral passages in these volumes. ‘I believe,” | words,) and more in life; and preaching will, 
says she, in speaking of her visit to Ireland, | in great measure, be turned into praising, and 
in 1832, “in places there was rather a jeal-|the worship of God more into walking with 
ousy of me; | apprehend, that my believing | than talking of God: for that is worship in- 
it right, as much as possible to avoid mysti-| deed, that bows to his will at all times, and in 
cism in my mode of expression, is not fully |all places ; the truest, highest worship man is 
understood by all Friends, | desire to be} capable of in this world.” 
sound, simple and clear, and not to clothe any 


| 





———$> 
For ‘* The Friend.” 


ELIZABETH FRY. 


(Concluded from page 406.) 


this stamp: Edward Edwards, Charles Si- 
meon, Wilberforce, Fowell Buxton, and the 
Cunninghams. » And should the eloquent his- 
torian of “ the Claphamites,” complete his un- 
finished sketch, he will have to record as the 
not unworthy successors and disciples of 
Thomas Clarkson, William Wilberforce and 
George Stephen, of Zachary Macauley and 
Lord Teignmouth, the names of Chalmers, 
and Lushington and Fowell Buxton, and asso- 
ciated with them, of Elizabeth Fry, Joseph 
John Gurney, and William Allen—the Quaker 
branch of * the sect of Clapham.” 

If there were times when the zeal which 
burnt so fiercely at Exeter Hall, spread its 
flame into places of a severer character, and 
tinged with its hues the proceedings of Devon- 
shire House itself, it was a passing influence. 
The stiff gale of popular applause which had 
so shaken the turrets of Plough Court, and 
Plashet, and Earlham, will subside with the 
lapse of time, and free the Suciety from its 
enervating breath. If there were times when 
| the peculiar “ evangelical doctrines,” as they 





Elizabeth Fry’s constant round of engage-|are termed, of the meq of Clapham, seemed 


thing in a mysterious garb, even if with indi-| ments of all sorts, the whirl of philanthropic | to be insinuating themselves into the bosom of 


viduals it might give it more weight.” II. p. 
160. 

To “avoid mysticism,” in her “mode of 
expression,” and “ not to clothe anything in a 
mysterious garb,” are phrases full of meaning, 
when connected as they are in the above ex- 
tract, with an acknowledgement of the “ jeal- | 
ousy” of her friends, on that very account. | 

“Christian ministers,” said the deeply ex- 
perienced Isaac Penington,” are to tinister 
what they receive; this is Scripture: now that, 
which we receive, is not our own, less another 


business which absorbed and oppressed her, | the Society, and to be spreading like an epi- 
inducing premature old age, were highly | demic among some of its leaders, that too was 
unfavourable to that growth in spiritual reli-| to be a passing influence. A reaction was in- 
gion, of which Isaac Penington speaks in the /evitable, and slowly but surely is it taking 
above passage. Her self-complacency was| place. Ancient principles will regain their 
evidently gratified and fed by the notice and|ascendency, and the modern as from the ne- 
applause which her labours attracted, and by jeremy of the case, it must, will yield, to the 
the high station in social life which she had | ancient Quakerism. 

won for herself as the companion, adviser and 
confessor of nobles and statesmen and mon- 
archs. ‘There are many “ curious” instances| Glass Water-Pipes.—The town council of 








man’s, but the Lord’s: so that we are not only | 
not to steal from our neighbours, but we are! 
not to study nor to speak our own words. If) 


of this, scattered throughout the volumes ; but | Plymouth, in England, have resolved on lay- 
we have no wish further to enlarge upon the | ing down glass pipes for the supply of water 
subject. Our task is accomplished in having|to the town. The average duration of pipes 
put the members of our Society on their guard | made of cast iron is about ten years, it is said ; 


we are not to study what we are to say before | ayainst the influence of so seductive, because 
magistrates for ourselves ; less are we to study | brilliant an example, by showing its inconsist- 
what we are to say for and from God for the |ency with doctrines and testimonies most dear 


while glass is not liable to corrosion or abra- 
sion at all, and will thus, it is calculated, more 
than pay its original cost. 


people. We are to minister as the oracles of 


lo us as a people. 


a 
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hold, that the greatest friend to man is labour ; 
that knowledge without toil, if possible, were 

The following ingenious application of the worthless; that toil in the pursuit of know- 
pressure of the air, invented by Dr. Potts, was ledge, is the best knowledge we can attain ; 
used in forming a foundation for a beacon, on that the continuous effort for fame, is nobler 
the Goudwin sands. ithan fame itself; that it is not wealth sudden- 

A tube of any size or shape, open at the|ly acquired, which is deserving of hotfage, 
botiom, and fitted with a cover at top, is placed | but the virtues which a man exercises in the 


Foundations under Water. 
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River Victoria, “ a number of twigs with their 
ends stuck into the ground, which was strew- 
ed over with shells, and their tops brought to- 
gether so as to form a smal! bower ; this was 
24 feet long, 1} foot wide at either end. It 
was not till my next visit to Port Essington 
that | thought this anything but some Austra- 
lian mother’s toy to amuse her child ; there | 


upon the bank or ground, whether composed | slow pursuit of wealth—the abilities so called | was asked, one day, to go.and see *the birds’ 
of sand, shingle, mud, clay, bog or other ma. | forth; the seli-denials so imposed ;—in a word, playhouse,’ when | immediately recognized the 
terial, in any moist situation, or under deep| that labour and patience are the only true same kind of construction f had seen at the 
water. From the tube the air is extracted by schoolmasters ; and both of them are very Victoria River ; the bird (Chlamydera Nucha- 
pumps, the condensation of steam, or any other much abroad in the fashionable schoolmaster | lis) was amusing itself by flying backwards 
mode by which a vacuum can be made, As) we have installed at home.— Bulwer. and forwards, taking a shell alternately from 
the air is removed, the shingle, sand or mod, ——— ‘each side, and carrying it through the arch 


flows up through the tube, impelled by the) Luther, and the Birds.—With the birds of | way in its mouth.” 
pressure from without and the rush of water his native country, Martin Luther had estab- 

below, which breaks up the natural arches lished a strict intimacy, watching, smiling, and The Strawberry Leaf.—A Valuable Auz- 
which solid particles form together, and under- |thus sweetly moralizing over their habits :—) éliary in the treatment of Chronic Dysentery. 
mines the. lower edges of the tube, which then | * That little fellow,” he said of a bird going to By J. C. C. Blackburn, M. D., of Barnesville, 
descends by its own weight and the pressure | roost, “has chosen his shelrer, and is quietly | Georgia. Belieying that a discovery, how- 
of the air on its upper extremity. As often as rocking himself to sleep, without a care for to- ever simple, which has a tendency to alleviate 
the pipe or tube is filled, the contents are dis- | morrow’s lodging, calmly holding by his little | the sufferings of man, should be given without 





charged by a suction pipe, or other means; 


twig, and leaving God to think for him.”— | reserve to the medical world, | feel disposed to 


and not only the solid particles, but the water, | Christians, in all your situations, you must do | 
may be removed to the depth of 30 feet. A|the same. Discharge your duty, and “ leave | 
succession of tubes may be added to the first, |God to think for you.” 
by means of screws, flanges, or other joints. 
The shape of the tubes may be cylindrical,| Antiquities of New Jersey.—The General | 
angular or conical, so as to fit each other, and | Hunt copper mine, recently opened about two | 
form a continuous line or wall. The tubes! miles from Flemington, by D. D. Southard, | 
may be floated to any spot, and there sucked | Gen. Davis, and others, is supposed to be the’ 
down—thus penetrating any sand or shingle celebrated Neshanic mine, worked some time | 
that may occur, so as to secure a firm founda- | previous to the revolution. The Hunterdon 
tion in any bottom. After nearly 100 experi-| Gazette says, the old shaft which they have 
ments on cements, setting in or under salt | just opened, and the drifis, show that iinmense 
~water, some cheap varieties have been found, | quantities must have ‘been taken from them. 
which at once unite shingle and large stones | In the shaft were found the old timbers, put 
into a perfectly solid rock. Into this compo-|up in the same manner that log houses were 
sition masts or wrought iron bars may be in-| formerly built, with the ladders, &c., and at 
serted; and the weight such structure will | its bottom, troughs, &c. In one of the drifts, 
sustain is shown by experiment to be enor-|an old pair of moccasins, the uppers of buck- 
mous. ‘Thus, nineteen piles of one foot in| skin, and the soles of something that appears | 
diameter, support a pier of the stone viaduct | like upper leather sewn together, the toes of | 
erected by the Chester and Holyhead Railway | which are in the shape of a heart, were found. | 
Company, over a branch of the sea in An- 
glesea. A Church turned into a Railroad.—The 

A tube of two feet and a-half diameter was | ancient collegiate church of Edinburgh “has 
forced, by Dr. Potts’s process, thirty-five feet | been purchased by the North British Railway 
into the Goodwin sands, where Admiral Beau- | Company, for a wagon-shed. 
fort could only foree down a steel bar eight | the Scottish queens, which will have to be re- 
feet with a sledge-hammer. Captain Bullock, | moved, will cost the company seventeen thou- 
of the royal navy, found that a pointed iron | sand pounds. 
rod, of three inches diameter, at the depth of 
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The tombs of | 


offer for its consideration, the claims of the 
wild strawberry. For the last three years [ 
have been endeavouring to analyze this plant, 
and try, if possible, to arrive at its medical 
properties. {| was led to this investigation 
from the mere casual fact of seeing a dog that 
was apparently in severe pain, swallowing its 
leaves. And here let me add, that if physi- 
cians would more frequently lend an observing 
eye to the conduct of the brute creation, when 
afflicted with diseases, remedies might. be 
found which #emain undiscovered. [ have 
used the strawberry leaves in every form 
for the cure of dysentery: but the formula 


| most desirable is as follows: R. one pound of 


the green leaves, add to them one quart of 
good French brandy, and boil to one pint. 
Give of the strained liquor one table spoonful 
every three hours, until the disease in question 
be relieved of its distressing symptoms. | will 


| here add one case, of the origin of which | am 
|totally ignorant. 


Mr. B., a volunteer returned from Mexico, 
was taken with the dysentery at Metamoras 
last August a year ago. He was placed un- 
der the direction of the surgeon to the Georgia 
Regiment, who attended him until he pro- 
nounced his case incurable. ‘The patient 
afterwards recovered sufficient strength to ac- 
company the regiment to Monterey, and thence 


thirteen feet in the sand, took forty-six blows 
of a monkey of one hundred weight, with ten 
feet fall, to drive in one inch.—Lond. Paper. 





Impatience of the Age.—That eager desire 
to press forward, not so much to conquer ob- 
stacles as to elude them; that gambling with 
the solemn destinies of life; that hastening 
from the wish conceived to tHe end accomplish- 
ed ; that thirst after quick returns to ingenious 
toil, and breathless spurrings along short cuts 
to the goal, which we see everywhere around 
us, from the mechanics’ institute to the stock 
market — characterizing the books of ‘our 
writers, the speeches of our statesmen, no less 
than the dealings of our speculators, seem, | 
confess, to me to constitute a very diseased 
and very general symptom of the times, | 


A Cure for Dysentery.—This dangerous 





to Vera Cruz, where he was again prostrated 


disease has been very prevalent the present | by this disease. He reached home last July, 
season, in the eastern and middle states—hence | with a constitution almost broken down, and 
any preparation, harmless in itself, likely to be | placed himself under my care. | resorted to 
a remedy, ought to be made public. With this| the use of every agent within my knowledge 
view, we would state that the Boston Tran- | for the cure of his disease, but without success. 
script prescribes a tea made from the green}! at length determined to try the strawberry 
leaves of the peach tree, as very efficacious. | leaves, as in the formula above mentioned. 
A friend of the Boston Rambler, offers the fol-| He had taken but ten tea-spoonsful when he 
lowing as an “ unfailing cure.”—In one pint | commenced to improve, and speedily recover- 
of fourth-proof brandy put one ounce of ground | ed, He is now entirely cured, and able to 
bayberry root, and half an ounce of ground | attend to the duties of his calling. | have used 
myrth.— Take a table-spoonful every two|the strawberry leaves in many Cases since, 
hours. with the same happy result.—Southern Medi- 
aa cal and Surgical Journal. 
Curious Habit of an Australian Bird.— 
When J. L. Stokes was exploring the northern} Keep your conversation clear of envy, and 
shores of Australia, he observed near the/|to do so, the heart must be kept clean. 








Whenever we 
search of domestic felicity, we come back | 
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nicipal authorities. Its route is precisely the 


posture of the body, opium, cor- 
\dial stimulants, and perspiration.’ Cholera 


again disappointed, tired and chagrined. ‘The|same as in 1832, and it is preceded as then, | seems a disease of society. It attacks towns 


noise and bustle, or as they are foolishly call. | 
ed, the diversions of life, are despicable and | 
tasteless when once we have experienced the | 
real delights of a home fireside. 
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We shall accompany the present number, 
with a supplement, containing the “ Appeal for 
the Ancient Doctrines of Friends,” issued by 
our Yearly Meeting of 1847. It has been our 
practice to republish in the columns of “ The 


Friend,” printed documents put forth by that}. 


body, but as the “ Appeal” was widely circu- 
lated ahout the commencement of this volume, 
and it would have excluded other valuable} 
matter, we have apprehended it would be most 
satisfactory to the subscribers to receive it as 
a supplement, without any additional expense 
to them. By accounts received from different 
parts of this country, and from England, where 
two editions have been printed, we believe it 
has satisfied many, that the uneasiness which 
Friends in all the Yearly Meetings have felt 
with sentiments contained in the works alluded 
to in the Appeal, was well founded, and that 
it was the discharge of a duty which the So- 
ciety owed to its members, and to the cause of 
Truth which it has espoused from its rise, to 
make this protest against those erroneous 
views. And moreover, we hope that the effort 
to preserve our doctrines from innovation, will 
put the members upon their guard against ad- 
mitting the future publication of works, con- 
taining sentiments opposed to our religious 
principles ; which must always tend to divide 
Friends, and thereby impair the fellowship and 
harmony which have characterized them as a 
body. 


We have observed frequent notices of the 
cholera in Europe during the last twelve 
months,—and although we do not know 
that it has spread much west of Russia, | 
—still the suddenness of ifs appearance in| 
some places, according to the following ac. | 


by influenza and diarrhoea. A London letter 
to the N. Y. Commercial, says it has already 
spread as far west as Riga, Narva and Revel 
in Russia, and it is also raging southward in 
the Turkish dominions, The return from St. 
Petersburg to the 24th of July gives 17,742 
cases, 10,127 deaths, 4618 recoveries, and 


jaud gatherings of men, rather than the spora- 
dic dwellers in the wilderness, or the smaller 
| congregations of persons in villages and ham- 
| lets. 

| “From all that we have read and thought 
| upon the subject, we should be inclined to join 


jin the opinion, * that abundance of food, tem- 


1986 remaining, so that the deaths already | perate and cheerful lives—cleanliness, which 
amount to 57 per cent, At Moscow there is ‘next to godliness,’ free air, and the light of 
have been 9754 cases and 4309 deaths. At) the sun, nourishment, enjoyment, and virtue, 


Odessa, to the 28th of June, 824 cases,|are amongst the best preventives of cholera.’ 
332 deaths, 235 recoveries, and 257 remain- 


ing. 

“In the South, at Iassy in Moldavia, (Tur- 
key in Europe,) the deaths for some time have 
been from 30 to 100 a day, and the total 
is said already to reach 10,000. At Balgat, a 
village near Ancona, nearly the whole popu- 
lation has perished. At Cairo the disease ap- 
peared suddenly on the 15th of July. On that 
day 5 cases occurred, on the next 18, and the 
next 49. All these received medicai aid, and 
not one recovered. Every patient died in the 
course of a few hours. At Garditza, on the 
Danube, about 20 leagues from Belgrade, it 


to the last accounts no recoveries had taken 
place. One healthy woman, suddenly attack- 
ed, fell to the ground and died in five minutes. 
Two men in the next village died almost in- 
stantaneously. At Belgrade a curious pheno- 
menon had been noticed. A swarm of cater- 
pillars swept over the district, and by sunset 
had destroyed every plant. Visitations of this 
kind had been seen in other places where the 
cholera was approaching.” 

A London letter of the 14th of last month, 
published in the National Intelligencer, says : 

“ The cholera is exciting much attention in 
this country. It is coming frightfully near to 
our shores, for it has advanced to Berlin. lt 
seems to be making its periodical revolutions 
round the globe, and is advancing at an ascer- 
tained rate of from fifteen to eighteen miles a 
day. It appears to be following, as heretofore, 
the lines of commercial communication ; but 
there are innumerable exceptions to the doc- 
trine that it is spread by contagion. It seems 
to jump, rather than to be carried, from place 
to place, and to be capricious in its movements, 


count, and the rapid increase of cases, with | selecting some localities, and shunning others. 
the great proportion of deaths, make it a very | The difficulty of reconciling its progress with 
fearful scourge. Where every patient has} that of ordinary communication, has led to the 
died and that in a few hours, it reminds us of | supposition that it is generated by a poisonous 
the destruction in the Assyrian camp, mention- | vapour forced from the bowels of the earth, 
ed by Isaiah, The Lord is slow to anger and | Some persons suppose that the potato rot and 
of great compassion ; but how soon he may | the cholera have the same cause. Dr. Haw- 
send the destroying angel throughout christen- | thorne, a physician of Liverpool, has publish- 
dom, to call many of us to a final account,/ed an elaborate pamphlet upon the subject, 
none knows. What is the state of prepara-/and is one of those who suppose that the dis- 
tion, in which the tens of thousands, who name ease is caused by a specific agent forced from 
the sacred name of the Lord Jesus would be |the bowels of the earth by subierraneous com- 
found? Are they departing from iniquity ? or | motions. 
are they not rushing into it as the horse to) “ One reason for this opinion is, that it is 
the battle, and “drawing sin as with a cart-| yninfluenced either by seasons or by any other 
rope 1” | (perceptible) external causes. ‘This, in fact, 
The newspapers say :— constitutes its alarming mystery. Unfortu- 
“ The accounts from Europe in relation to | nately, we have not discovered either its cause 
the cholera are well calculated to excite the'or ite cure. Dr. Hawthorne recommends, 


This disease seems to offer additional testimo- 
ny against that humbled and degraded position 
jor the masses of the people which is thought 
by some persons to be the order of Nature. 

“The Vienna papers of the 17th and 18th 
'ult., received this morning, state that the cho- 
| lera is raging in the interior of the Empire, and 
| that the disease is exceedingly malignant at 
Rega, where as many as one hundred are car- 
ried off daily, out of a population of 40,000 to 
50,000 inhabitants. 

‘« It is remarkable that the parents of many 
| of the patients who have recently died of cho-» 
_lera, were carried off by the same disease in 


| has broken out with similar violence, and up| 1831 and 1832.” 
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Teachers Wanted. 


Principal and Assistant Teachers are want- 
ed in the Coloured Men’s Evening School, 
i back of Locust above Ninth street, to com- 
| mence early in Tenth month. 


Application in writing or in person to be 
made to Joseph E. Maule, No. 111 Noble 
street ; John C. Allen, No. 180 South Second 
street; Joseph Walton, Jr., No. 2 Crown 
street. 


Diep, on the 28th of Fifth month, at her residence 
near Pennsville, Morgan county, Ohio, Saran, wife of 
Thomas Penrose, in the 72nd year of her age, after a 

lingering illness of nearly six months, which she bore 
with Christian fortitude. 


,at her residence in Farnham, Canada East, 
the 19th of Eighth month last, in the 49th year of her 
a Davsitta Kxow.es, a member and minister of 

arnham meeting in unity with Friends. She was 
the widow of the late David E. Knowles. Her dis- 
ease was pulmonary consumption. She did not suffer 
so much from severe pain as from general debility, 
and was not wholly confined to her bed bot for a few 
days, and bore her trials and afflictions with a becom. 
ing degree of patience and resignation, trusting in the 
Lord Jesus whom she had endeavoured to serve. She 
quietly passed from this scene of conflict with the 
consvling hope of a happy immortality through the 
merits of our blessed Saviour Jesus Christ, and we 
doubt not is now enjoying the fruits of a well spent 
life. 
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